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WAR AND THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN 


By DorotHy McCoNnNELL 
(Editor World Outlook) 


Any great social upheaval changes the status of minor- 
ity groups. Sometimes they have gained a higher status. 
Sometimes their status has been reduced. But changed it 
has been. Since women first worked for wages they have 
been in an industrial minority group and in consideration 
of their status in the world today it must be remembered 
that the prejudices that surround thinking on all minori- 
ties surround women at work and in public life. They are 
not just another new great source of productive power 
for the building of a new type of world. They are a 
group that have already caused fears in the minds of the 
majority of industrial groups and they themselves in 
many cases, as is also true of other minority groups, have 
caught the fears from the majority. 


We are in the midst of the greatest social upheaval 
of all times. Men and women are changing their pat- 
terns of living overnight. As men have gone off to war, 
women have gone off to work. In February of this year, 
fifteen million women were gainfully employed. From 
2,500,000 to~5,000,000 will be called to work before the 
year is out according to government estimates. Many 
of these women have never worked before. Of these 
women who have never worked before, and who come 
from a background where women have not supported 
themselves or their families, a great proportion of them 
will not be willing to relinquish their jobs after the war 
without a struggle. This unwillingness will be due largely 
to economic reasons. But the psychological reasons can- 

not be overlooked. 


| HISTORY OF WORKING WOMEN 


From the very beginning there has been a belief that 
the money women made outside the home was “pin 
money.” It was money over and above her needs for 
- food, housing and clothing. It was the excuse that em- 
ployers used to pay women lower wages or to keep 
them on tasks which would pay them small wages. From 
the beginning the “pin money” theory has not been 
_ true of the vast majority of women workers. The woman 


worked because she had to make money for her family 


who worked at the loom in the English cotton mill - 


or had to support herself. The girl who went to work 
in American factories was driven by the same econom- 
ic necessity. In many cases, her work was so monotonous, 
her pay was so low, that she looked forward eagerly 
to the time when she would marry a man whose pay 
check was large enough to support her. But at the 
times when large numbers of women have gone into 
work because of some change in the social atmosphere 
about them there have been other factors at work. 


During the Civil War women came into possession of 
the offices of the country. The old day of the male 
copyist or typist never returned after the war. Women 
had been trained as office workers to release men for 
the field of battle. They stayed at their desks when 
those men returned. Of course, the economic factor 
worked here too, but it had not the grimness of the 
factory worker who was driven to work because of 
stark necessity. With the wages the woman office worker 
received she experienced a better life. No longer was 
she dependent upon a brother or father for her needs. 
She had the very real satisfaction of earning her keep. 
It was still, however, the custom to leave work after 
marriage, and the only women who remained at their 
desks after they were married were those who had eco- 
nomic responsibilities that could not be met in any 
other way. 


With the coming of World War I, women went into 
factories to take jobs that men had previously held. 
They worked in industries that required delicate work, 
but they also worked in heavy industries. Before the end 
of the war plans were drawn up for the mobilization of 
women workers, although they were never carried out. 
Studies were made of the abilities of women and pane- 
gyrics were written on the adaptation of women to in- 
dustry. Feminists made speeches announcing that the 
world now belonged to women and that even as the 
women had taken over the office work after the Civil 
War, so women now had taken over the factory benches. 


These speakers had not taken certain things into con- 
sideration. After the Civil War, there was a great 
country to be developed—a country that could take up 
a great many of the men who had been copyists in offices. 
There was no such opportunity when men came back 
from World War I. Immediately a cry went up, “Give 
a buddy a job.” Patriotic employers turned women away 
and put men back to work. The old idea of smaller wages 
for women, however, had so prevailed in the thought 
of employers that many who had found women satisfac- 
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tory as employees kept women because they were cheaper 
labor. Immediately antagonisms were aroused. The an- 
tagonisms came from very real fears. The man worker 
looked on the poorly-paid woman as a threat to his stand- 
ard of living—either by depriving him of his job or as 
being used as a means to lower his wages. The woman 
worker saw the trend toward employing men as a threat 
to her own livelihood. 

With the depression came a further slogan—“Give a 
man a job—” which affected not only the factory woman 
but also women in all types of employment. The most 
concerted drive came on the married women and although 
a government survey showed that of the women studied, 
95% of the married women worked because of economic 
need, married women found themselves without jobs 
all over the country. But in spite of all this, in spite of 
the antagonisms, the fears and the prejudices at the time 
of depression, thousands more women were considered 
as part of the labor population than had been considered 
before the war. The war had changed their industrial 
status. 


TODAY’S FACTORY WOMEN 


By the outbreak of the present war, the slogan “Equal 
Pay For Equal Work,” was heard in nearly all unions. 
The early days of the NRA had, while not establishing 
equal pay for equal work, given a great deal of education 
on it. Union leaders realized that women would always 
be a threat to them if they did not receive equal pay for 
comparable work. And with more and more women tak- 
ing their places in factories, they were demanding their 
eee. with more assurance than they had ever done 

efore. 


Today, both the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. are advo- 
cating equal pay provisions in contracts. More and more 
contracts are being signed with such provisions and the 
number will be larger this spring when many contracts 
come up for renewal. The state of Michigan and the 
state of Washington both have state laws requiring equal 
pay for equal work. 


During the last war the trade unions ignored the new 
woman worker as a potential trade union leader. In this 
war, the trade unions are making a concentrated drive 
to educate the woman worker for leadership within the 
union. It is, they feel, the only way by which they can 
protect the gains they have made in the past for labor, 
as more and more men go off to war. But although this 
movement is being felt within the trade unions them- 
selves there has been little endeavor to organize the vast 
numbers of unorganized women workers who are newly 
drawn into industry. 


The majority of these workers are young. They come 
from every type of background. Some of them are college 
girls. Some of them are young war wives. Some of them 
are high school girls. They come from city and from 
country. In some cases they have come with their mothers 
who work in the same industries with them. In most 
cases they come alone or with a girl friend. The Pacific 
coast has seen the greatest immigration. Thousands of 
girls have gone into the Northwest — usually coming 
from the middle west, nearly ali of them from rural 
backgrounds. 
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In the South, the influx has been so rapid that housing, 
places for eating, and preparations in the factories for 
women workers have not been ready to meet the needs. 

Most of the girls have come with a spirit of adven- 
ture. They are pioneers. They greet difficulties in a dif- 
ferent way from the seasoned men workers. Troubles 
with housing, with finding places to eat, with using make- 
shift rest rooms in the factories, they take as part of 
the adventure. There is a creativity about the industrial 
life today that the girl responds to. : 

New processes are developed under her eyes. She is 
not supplanting another worker. She is working at a job 
that no other worker ever had. 

Matrons who are in charge of many of the hostels 
where these girl workers live say that their jobs so 
hold their attention that they do not pay much atten- 
tion to the war. Their talk is of the shop, the new machine 
they are learning to use, the workers in the shop. They 
are eager to work well. In their eagerness they are often 
tense with a tenseness that the seasoned man worker 
has learned to throw off. A Y.W.C.A. secretary 
reports that one girl reported that “they went so fast 
all day that it was impossible to keep from going fast 
inside all night too.” 

With this physical and emotional pre-occupation with 
the job comes an already noticeable fear that men 
away at war will take “her” job away from her. 

“T don’t want to give up my job after the war.” 

“T helped make this job. It’s mine. Why should I 
give it up after the war?” 

“Does ‘full employment’ mean we can keep our jobs 
or do we have to give them up to men?” 

These questions come over and over from the young 
women workers. 

The “Give a man a job” slogan is quite green in her 
memory. She feels that she is contributing directly to 
the war effort and that she also must become part of 
the plan for the industrial world after the war. 

But aside from this fear there is no great amount of 
concern with the war. Matrons, social workers and those 
directly in contact with the girl workers say that the war 
is very remote to them. Those who have husbands, 
brothers or sweethearts in the war share news from their 
letters but the consideration of the war is remote from 
them. Both government officials and labor leaders are 
worried by this gap that is already existing between 
the women who have gone to work-and the men who 
have gone to war and whose jobs are now often held 
by women. 

_Government officials have, from time to time, planned 
visits to factories for the men in the service seeking to 
get some basis for mutual understanding and a sense of 
one-ness in the war effort. The Industrial Council of 
the Y.W.C.A., composed of women workers, has recog- 
nized the problem of separateness of the woman worker 
and has set itself to: . | 

“Understand what the war is about. 

Have faith in the possibilities of the postwar world 
and know that we are building it today. 

Be efficient workers. 


Be intelligent consumers. 
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Do our share of war service. eas 


Keep fit ourselves, and maintain standards necessary 
to health and efficiency. : 


Be informed, active and responsible citizens. 


Stand for full employment for all workers — now 
and after the war. 


Stand for equality both of sacrifice and opportunity.” 


Some unions, for example the Electrical Workers’ 
Union, are emphasizing education of their women work- 
ers for enlightened citizenship, for the understanding 
of the issties of the war and of the peace and are writing 
into their union contracts the provision of the rights of 
seniority in jobs after the war. That will mean that 
if a girl has held the job longer than the man she has 
replaced the job will remain hers. While it is not an alto- 
gether ideal solution it has cleared the air of apprehen- 
sion and the girl worker knows exactly what to expect, 
as does the man. 


That there will be industries unwilling to use men 
after the war, there is no doubt. In some cases, indus- 
tries have made over their equipment and their machin- 
ery so that women may operate them most efficiently. 
Machines have been lowered, seats have been raised; 
special adjustments have been made on levers so that 
they can be handled more easily by women. 


Miss Frieda Miller writes in the May Survey Graphic: 
“These industries actually have a large investment in a 
labor force of women. They see no reason why they 
should scrap that investment. In other words, all the 
inertia that in the past tended to keep women out because 
the factory was a man’s world, in these instances will 
tend to keep them in because the new factories are a 
woman’s world.” ae 

Added to this “investment” women have become, in 
many instances, highly skilled in the new techniques 
which have been developed during the war. The return- 
ing man worker will have to learn these new techniques 
before he becomes the equal of the woman worker. 

Then there is the further fact that many of the men 
will not return to take the jobs they left behind them. 
_ Many of the wives will have to become the bread-win- 
ners of the family. ; ; 

_ For all these reasons it looks as if women were going 
to take a much more important part in industry than 
~ ever before. In those places where she has been educated 
r place in the society as a whole she will play an 
tant part as a citizen. Woman, as an integral part 
labor force, will have her place and the slogan, 
banana j 


bs eae 


_ This pamphlet, which is based on official government 


now operate the complicated signals contro 


ob” cannot effectively be raised because. 
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Nor should labor be divided on the married woman 
issue. Many thousands of women will return to their 
homes after the heads of their families come back from 
overseas. Certainly mothers of small children should 
be encouraged and helped by mothers’ pensions or some 
form of social insurance to stay at home with the chil- 
dren. But employment cannot be closed to a woman on , 
the grounds of her married state if we are to have a 
peaceful industrial world. 


In all this discussion there has been no mention of 
the role of the church. The Methodist Church has not 
given a great deal of thought and attention to the woman 
worker in the factory. Some of that is due to the fact 
that, in the North, at least, the woman factory worker 
has usually been Catholic, Jewish or Greek Orthodox. 
The church has had no easy way of reaching her. The 
new worker, however, comes quite often from a 
Protestant background. She is used to going to church 
and to having her life in the church community. Quite 
often also it is this very worker who is untouched by 
the trade unions and thus does not receive the education 
which they are initiating for their women workers. 


If those organizations within the church which are 
given to education for the post war world will make 
an attempt to reach these women workers a real con- 
tribution can be made towards industrial peace after 
the war. Many such organizations will come to mind 
at once. And in the contact the church itself will come 
to share in the dynamic power in the industrial world 
of today. Such opportunities do not often come to the 
Protestant Church of this country. It is too great an 
opportunity lightly to pass by. 


A practical guide for the church (or community) in 
meeting the new war problems on its doorstep is to be 
found in ‘‘Women at Work in Wartime” by Katherine 
Glover (formerly of the United States Childrens’ Bur- 
eau). Public Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Price 10 cents. as aioe 


documents, gives facts (from which the following are 
quoted) and raises questions as to how to use these © 
facts. oS . Sie ee 

“A woman now handles eighty-seven levers that con- 
trol the switches of the maze of tracks of th . 
Island Railroad at its Jamaica station. Her ski 


trainsa day. | giaecsaeer eS aan 
“Women trace blueprints, test precision in 
i Gi plane partss ae eS ee 


War-Labor Information 


(1) Labor and the War: Labor 
Fact Book 6. Labor Research Asso- 
ciation, 80 East 11 Street, New 
York City. $1.25. Will Allied labor 
unity be achieved? How do mono- 
poly interests hinder the war effort? 
Can farmers meet “Food for Vic- 
tory” goals? 

(2) Do You Know Labor? By 
James Myers, (Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America). 
Just published by the John Day 
Company, Inc., 2 West 45 St., New 
York City. Price $2.00. (Paper 
copies $1.00 in quantities of ten.) 
Do you know about the Wartime 
Status of Labor? Labor and World 
Peace? The Negro in Industry? 


Youth in Wartime 


Moral Goals for Modern Youth. 
By Eleanor T. Glueck. Social Ac- 
tion, (March 15, 1943), 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. Price 15c. 
40 pages. 


“What is Religion Doing 
to Our Consciences?” 


In a book by that title just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York (120 pages, price $1.50), 
George A. Coe, outstanding educa- 
tor and staunch supporter of the 
M.F.S.S. through the years, dis- 
cusses “the great questions of the 
effect of the contemporary world 
upon religion, the impact of present 
experience upon the sensitive con- 
science of the religious man.” 

“Some of the succinct and con- 
troversial material in this book is 
to be found in the last chapter— 
‘Preview of Some Criticisms of This 
Book’.” 


Anti-Poll Tax 


Send today for “Poll Tax Repeal 
—A Priority for Victory.” Pub- 
lished by the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties, 1123 
Broadway, New York, New York. 
Price 10c. Read this factual mate- 
rial, then ACT! IMMEDIATE- 
Y-! A 


Democracy Via Martin Dies 


Dr. Goodwin Watson, who for 
twenty years served his fellow-citi- 
zens, first as a Methodist minister, 
later as a university professor, has 
been held unfit to continue in his 
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government position (chief analyst 
of the foreign intelligence service of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission) by a special investigating 
subcommittee of the House. 

Dr. Watson, a “loyal citizen of 
the United States and not subver- 
sive in speech or conduct,” was giv- 
en an inadequate hearing before the 
Kerr Committee, now continuing the 
persecution of liberals investigated 
by the Dies Committee. Not only 
was no interest shown in favorable 
reports made by the F.B.I. and other 
investigators, but ‘for the first time 
in American history a public official 
facing possible removal was denied 
rights to counsel, opportunity to 
summon witnesses, and regards for 
the rules of evidence (the commit- 
tee disregarded evidence showing 
support of his colleagues in all major 
universities ).” 

“This is a severe threat to free- 
dom of thought and expression,” 
states Dr. Watson. 

Federation Members! Protest to 
your Congressman against this ac- 
tion of the Kerr Committee, and re- 
quest your Congressman to vote 
against similar unjust actions in the 
future! 


Enemy— 


Charles C. Webber writes from 
Virginia where he is organizing for 
the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers: “The action of John L. Lewis is 
having a serious effect on our cam- 
paign to organize these employees. 
I have been compelled to point out 
repeatedly that the policy of Sid- 
ney Hillman and the A.C.W.A. is 
not the same as that of John L. 
Lewis and the U.M.A.; that I con- 
demn Lewis’ refusal to submit the 
United Mine Workers case to the 
National War Labor Board; and 
that I believe his actions have hurt 
the cause of organized labor tre- 
mendously. Nevertheless, it is the 
feeling here that because I am a rep- 
resentative of organized labor I am 
an enemy of my country.” 


The Blood Bank 


Is white and Negro blood being 
separated in your local blood bank ? 
What steps have you taken? Chris- 
tianity and Crisis (May 3, 1943) re- 
ports a New J> rv ‘-ader as*eircu- 
lating this petitic 
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“Whereas, all bio-chemical and 
physiological researches have proved 
the fundamental identity of human 
blood, labeling as false the unscien- 
tific doctrine of a superior race with 
superior blood: Whereas, by segre- 
gating the blood of Negroes and 
whites the American Red Cross is 
giving currency to the false and vi- 
cious propaganda: Therefore, we re- 
quest and urge the American Red 
Cross to plan and carry out a na- 
tionwide educational campaign to 
bring all people the facts about hu- 
man blood and to end ignorance and 
prejudice in this phase of the race 
question.” 


Strange As It May Seem 


We do not know intuitively when 
Social Questions Bulletin readers 
change their addresses. Make a men- 
tal note now to notify us immediate- 
ly when you move. 

Also, there is that little matter 
of a neglected renewal! Unfortu- 
nately for us, printers cannot pro- 
crastinate. They must send their 


bills promptly since they, too, must 
eat! 
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